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A SERMON ON COL. 111. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


Havine attempted, thus far, to explain the duty enjoined in 
the text, it may not be unimportant, before we consider the ar- 
guments by which it is enforced, to offer a few directions, as 
helps to the performance of it. We sometimes perceive the 
beauties of truth, and our judgment approves the rectitude and 
authority of her mandates; but how to perform that which is 
good we find not. Encompassed with a thousand infirmities, 
and bound to the earth by innumerable ties, we find it extreme- 
ly difficult to burst our fetters, and obtain the victory over our- 
selves. Qur associations are strong, and our passionate fond- 
ness of the world seems to clog weed enervate every exertion. 
Our senses are assailed in a thousand different ways. We are 
in the midst of a state of things calculated to engross our 
thoughts,#court our affections, and draw our hearts from our 
God. Well may we cry out, “ Prevent us, O Lord, by thy 
holy Spirit!’? Help our infirmities, and strengthen us by thy 
grace. At the very commencement of our work, we should 
have it deeply engraved on our hearts, that our sufficiency is 
of God; that he careth for us, and that there is nothing too dif- 
ficult for infinite wisdom, power, and goodness to accomplish. 
Destitute of a lively and abiding conviction of these cardinal, 
and encouraging truths, our exertions must be feeble, and inef- 
fectual. “Of myself 1 can do nothing; but through Christ, 
who strengtheneth me, I can do all things.”” Yea, through his 
strength, 


‘¢ The vale shall rise, the mountain fal], — 
Crooked be straight, and rugged plain,” 


Vor, HU. 6 
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But as our Christian course is pointed out asa warfare ; 
a dabour, and race for eternal life, however dependent we are on 
the grace of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and the abid- 
ing agency of the Holy Spirit, we are assured that diligence, 
activity, and exertion belong to us ; and in the neglect of them 
we have no proper ground of appeal to the promises of God for 
protection, strength, and comfort. Therefore, that we may be 
the better able to set our affection on heavenly things, and pur- 
sue them in a suitable neney it may be proper to observe the 
following directions. Endeavour to form a just estimate of 
the relative value of ee and heavenly things. Our affec- 
tion for objects, and our zeal in the pursuit of them, are govern- 
ed by the estimation we make of them. Our Lord certainly 
meant this when he scid, “* Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.”?> The principal cause why men are so pas- 
sionately fond of earthly things. is, that they have fixed too high 
a value on them; anda very large portion of our disappoint- 
ments, anxieties, and sorrows, in relation to those things, may 
be traced to the same source. Our claims are so extensive on 
the world, that it declares insolvency, and leaves us to ali the 
inquietude, and restlessness of disappointed creditors. On the 
other hand, the reason why the things of God—the treasures of 
the kingdom of heaven, are so generally neglected, is, that men’ 
have either greatly under rated them, or made no calculation 
at all relative to their real value. A loose and unsettled state 
of the mind, in reference to our eternal interests, is a situation, 
not only uncomfortable and melancholy, as it respects the pres- 
ent life; but also highly dangerous as it relates to ayother 
world We should not hesitate to call him an idiot, or a mad- 
man, who should put to sea for a foreign port, without compass, 
quadrant, or helm. What then shall we think of the min 
who attempts to navigate the boisterous sea of life, and make 
his passage to that port from whence no passenger returns, 
without some settled, and fixed principles to guide him? If we 
would estimate things according to their real value, we must 
consider their suitableness to our nature, and our wants. If we 
view earthly things in this light, we shall find but little to en« 
gage our affection, or excite our zeal. Whatever appertains to 
the world, bears an incalculable disproportion to the properties 
ofmind. Heuce it is that we cbserve so little difference etween 
the rich and the poor, in relation to the portion of real hap- 
iness which falls to the lot of each; and the same may be ob- 
served through all the grades and distinctions of human society. 
age this amazing disparity in a few particulars only. Earth- 
things are m: aterial, mind is spiritual: earthly things are cor- 
Jptinie mind is incorruptible : : earthly things are constantly 
subject to change, but mind is the same. T he world, and the 
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things which are therein shall be burnt up; and even the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat; but mind shall remain un- 
hurt, undiminished, and surviving the wreck of the universe, 
and nature’s funeral pile, shall inherit an existence parallel with 
that of its author. What a poor world, then, is this in which 
we live. O how its glories fade away in the light of tmmortal- 
ity! Riches! honours! pleasures! false titles! ye shall deceive 
me nomore. Alas! ye have too often thrown dust in my eyes, 
and stifled the flame of heavenly affection in my heart. I have 
weighed you in the balance, ye are found wanting— ye are al- 
together lighter than vanity. 

But however insufficient the world is to answer the demands 
of our nature, we shall find a perfect meetness in religion. Are 
our consciences troubled ? it is the messenger of peace. Are 
we sensible of.our guilt? it proclaims pardon. Do we feel 
the corruptions of our nature, and the misery of our condition ? 
religion presents us with a perfect remedy—a fountain as deep 
as our wretchedness, and broad as our transgression. Are we 
weak and ready to faint? the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
sufficient for us. Are. we perplexed with cares, and fears, and 
doubts ? the voice of the Son of God proclaims, ‘ Come unto 
me and I will give you rest.”’ Do the dark clouds of affliction 
gather round us, and sickness and pain admonish us that this is 
not our home, that the earthly house of this our tabernacle is 
about to be dissolved? religion lights our path amidst the 
gloom, and points our faith and hope to that house which is not 
made with hands, eternal and in the heavens. Do we behold 
our friends and connexions fall beneath the feet of the pale 
horse and his rider, and bedew with our tears the precious re- 
mains of the prostrate dead ? religion, the angel of consolation, 
assures us that the dear forms we so much admired and loved, 
have only entered a retired apartment to appear in a more 
splendid and beautiful dress. Do we hear the summons of the 
king of terrors, and cast our eyes over the solitude of the grave ? 
religion, bursting through the gloom, proclaims a glorious resur- 
rection! In short, do we feel within us a desire of existence, a 
“longing after immortality,’? and a thirst for permanent and 
durable happiness? religion assures us that the former is our 
birth right. and the latter the consequence and reward of virtue. 
Such a comparative view of things can scarcely fail to impress 
our minds with a sense of the vanity of the world, and of the in- 
finite value of the things of God ; and such a conviction will be 
found of vast importance in the direction and government of 
our affections. 

2. A second direction proper to be considered as a help to 
the performance of this duty is, let the things of the kingdom of 
heaven be subjects of frequent and habitual meditation. It is 
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as natural for mind to think, as for matter to rest. But in the 

resent state of things it appears absolutely necessary that our 
thoughts should be variously employed. ‘Thousands of objects 
are continually floating in the atmosphere of our senses, each of 
which serves as a conductor of ideas to the mind, so that it fre- 
quently becomes necessary for us to abstract ourselves, as much 
as possible from sensible objects, that we may converse more 
familiarly, and directly with spiritual and eternal things. It is 

of the utmost importance to subject ourselves to a regular habit 
of thinking. It is not sufficient to have our minds occasionally 
occupied with our religious concerns. The most irreligious 
men have transient exercises of a serious kind, and momentary 
reflections on those things which relate to their eternal welfare ; 
but their reflections are too volatile to produce any lasting im- 
pression. 

We must meditate in the divine law till we delight in it. We 
must muse till the fire of devotion burns in our hearts, and the 
ardour of our affection breaks forth in acclamations of praise. 
Particular t¢mes and places should be consecrated to this bless- 
ed employment; nor should any ordinary business be permitted 
to intrude upon tne hour which is set apart for conversation 
= God and eternity. 

. If we would be suitably detached from the hinge below, 
Be have our affection firmly. and constantly set on things 
above, it is of absolute necessity to have recourse to prayer for 
divine aid. We must have the constant and abiding influence 
of the holy Spirit, without which all our endeavours to subdue 
our passions, and govern our affections will prove fruitless. 
The holy Spirit is given for this very purpose. 

It is his province in carrying on the great work of reconcili- 
ation, to take of the things of the Father and show them to us. 
It lies within the sphere of his agency to renew our fallen na- 
ture, to create us anew in Christ Jesus, to subdue every car- 

nal affection, and unite us to God in Christ. All our graces 
are begotten, strengthened and perfected by his operation. But 
prayer, constant, humble, faithful, rervent prayer, is the medi- 
uum of his influence upon our hearts. Does the world advance 
upon us ? does it present its flattering forms to enlist our affec- 
tion? we must fly to the foot of the throne, and shield ourselves 
with prayer. As we rise towards the mount of God, on the wings 
of faith and prayer, the world diminishes, and at length disap- 
pears, and nothing is present to our enraptured vision but the 
throne of God se the Lamb. 

Seasons of closet, family, and social prayer, are highly favour- 
able to the improvement of our religious state, and especially 
the enlargement and constancy of our desire and affection for 
spiritual things. These directions, carefully observed, will be 
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found of great use in our Christian course. They will pro- 
duce a uniformity of character, and constancy of self-enjoyment, 
which lie not within the province of the wisest systems of hu- 


man agency. 
(To be continued. ) 


Biography. 


FROM THE LONDON METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Life and Conversion from Heathenism to 
Christianity, of Grorce Naporis De Sitva, Samana Mana 
Nayeka, late a Budhist Priest in the Island of Ceylon. 


(Continued from page 11.) 


TuoseE who know the native character in its unconverted 
state, will easily suppose there was at this time some room for 
us to fear, that his departure from Colombo would prove to be 
final; his case being now advanced to such a crisis, and himself 
being so closely pressed, beyond the power of denial, to enter 
upon a change of situation, so momentous to him in its probable 
consequences. We confess we felt something of this fear: our 
hearts grieved, as we looked on him about to take his depar- 
ture, and feared it would be our last interview with him: one of 
us said, * Well, Rajagooroo, after your return to Dadalla, sup- 
posing one of us were to pay you a visit, would you allow us to 
preach in your temple about Jesus Christ and the true religion ?” 
He replied that he would, with much pleasure, and even pressed 
one of us to go down with him for that purpose. This, our situ- 
ation prevented, and hence, anxious to embrace such an oppor- 
tunity, we proposed to give him a letter of introduction to one 
of our southern brethren, and begged him to give the same invi- 
tation to him; explaining to him, that we were alike in doctrine, 
and affectionate desire for the salvation of the heathens. His 
answer was, that he had no doubt of the truth of what we said, 
but as he had not the same acquaintance with any other Mis- 
sionaries as with us, he could not so freely give the invitation to 
others, in whom he had not so much cgnfidence as in us. We 
certainly felt peculiarly circumstanced. To be allowed to pub- 
lish the gospel in a temple consecrated to idolatry ;—to correct, 
as it were, the moral stream at its source ;—to place Budhu and 
the Saviour in so fair a competition,—was not a light object, 
and the reader is by this time led to feel that it was an opportu- 
nity which ought not to have been neglected. We had the same 
feeling ; but, notwithstanding our ardent desire. it appeared, 
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at the time, next to impossible to embrace the offer, consistent- 
ly with our attending to the pressing duties of our own station. 

The work of a Christian Missionary is, however, the work of 
God; if actuated hy a rizht principle, or desirous of being so 
actuated, a Divine Providence will regulate all his affairs, and 
his desires of usefulness shall be fulfilled. though perhaps often- 
times In a way not previously anticipated. In afew weeks af- 
ter, the health of our whole family proved to be so seriously uns 
dermined, as to render it necessary to relax, and to seek a change 
ofair. We yielded to the exigency of the case, and the repeated 

eremptory letters of our affectionate brethren, to desist from 
iene - our brethren at Galle sent us a pressing invitation to 
pay them a visit. and try the effects of the southern air; brother 
Squance likewise kindly offered to supply our circuit for us in 
the mean time. Our way was thus opened, and we set out all 
together, brother Clough, and myself and family. T trust never 
to forget the feelings with which we set out on this journey. We 
were surrounded with so many mercies. We had such a strik- 
ing proof of the affection of our beloved brethren, and of the 
Divine goodness to us. that we often, while passing under the 
cocoa-nut trees, which line the road to Galle, sung aloud the song 
of praise and thanksg#wing to God. 

On our arrival at Galle, we were placed within a short dis- 
tance of R»jagooroo’s temple, and of course, one of our first 
thoughts was in reference to the promised treat of preaching 
there. What was our disappointment, to find that he had taken 
his departure for Colombo, not knowing of our coming to Galle, 
and that we had unknowingly passed each other on the road, 
Ina few days we were, however, relieved from our regret, by a 
man coming from Kajsgooroo, fur whom he wished me to do 
some favour, and bearing a letter, which is as follows : 


‘ My pear Sir, Colombo, Jan. 17, 1816. 

“1 came to Colombo with an intention to see you and the 
family ; but | was greatly vexed; for I was not able to meet 
you, and I was informed you have gone to Galle; and in case, 
as | hope, you will go to my temple, and de what you please 
there, | have, by the bearer, written to the assistant priest in the 
temple, that you are going thither for preaching, and I hope they 
will be ready to receivegyou accordingly. The bearer, , 
I have well instructed in the Cingalese knowledge, during his 
younger age, he being a proper worshipper of Budhu. And now 
{ have dictated to him the knowledge of Christianity, so far as 
IT have learnt from you; and I hope that you also will bring him 
into some further knowledge thereof. 

‘But as he has a small business to get done b , I 
hope you will have the goodness to do the favour of recommend- 
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*% 
ing him to that gentleman, for the purpose ; as he is 4 person to 
whom I am bound to do any favour in my power. Dear Sir, I 
am, with the greatest desire of knowing how Mr. Clough and 
your family are at Galle, and offering my due respects and 
compliments, Your’s, affectionately and sincerely, 
Rasacooroo,”? 


This letter, as may be supposed, was highly gratifying to us, 
and we resolved to accept so unequivocal an invitation. But 
how short-sighted is man! At the very place to which we jour- 
neyed for comfort, we met sorrow.—It pleased God to afflict us 
sorely, by the death of our youngest son, a most engaging in- 
fant, eleven weeks old. His disorder was a catarrh, brought on 
by a violent cold. It was at Galle we became first acquainted 
with the poignant feelings of bereaved parents—may all our suf- 
ferinys be sanctified! Amen. 

Shortly after, Rejagooroo sent us another letter, one of con- 
dolence, on hearing of the loss of our child. It is copied as a 
curiously interesting document. It was a remarkable instance 
of a heathen chief priest, but a short time before a confirmed 
atheist, consoling a Christian missionary under severe affliction, 
by areference to the Divine Will! 


‘“ My pear Sir, Colombo, Feb. 1, 1816. 

“1 received your’s on the 31st of January, ard thank you 
much for your kindness of recommending — to . 

‘Tam extremely sorry to hear of the death of your charming 
infant; but I comfort myself through the great grievances at- 
tached to my mind thereof, as it is God’s own will! I am very 
sorry indeed that J am not able to be at my temple on your ar- 
rival there; but however, I have already written to the assistant 
head priest, and others, of your intention of going to the tem- 
ple, and I hope and trust that they will be happy to receive you 
there. 

“¢ | let you know, Sir, that there will be about twelve priests 
in my temple, excepting the common people, and so you are 
requested to go and do your own wish as you please there. But 
I do not believe, that they will be able to call any strange priests 
on the day, as I am not there. I offer my utmost respects and 
compliments to your family and Mr Clough. 

‘‘ fT am, Sir, your’s, ever faithfully, 
Rasagooroo.”’ 





If this letter was acceptable and encouraging to us, it was 
rendered additionally so by a small slip of paper being inclosed, 
in Rajagooroo’s own hand-writing ; the letters already referred 


to were dictated and signed by him, but there was a certain par- 
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a 
ticular which he wished to communicate to us, which he would 
entrust to no other pen than his own. It is so memorable, that I 
wish a fac-simile of it could be printed: I will enclose the origi- 
nal for that purpose, if it should be thought proper in Busia’ : 
it is diterally, ‘Sir, I have a private to speak with you; but I 
cannot so much to write from English, because if I get to speak 
with you and Mr. Clough, then I will say to you that Is my pri- 
vate ; and Iam now very glad to the Christian religion.” 

The sense is, ‘I have a secret to communicate to you, but 
am not perfect enough in my knowledge of English, to write 
relative ta it. But if ! can converse with you and Mr. Clough. 
then I will freely tell you the secret | refer to. I am now very 
desirous of embracing the Christian religion.”— Poor Rajagoo- 
roo’s heart was too full to conceal the secret; and hence the 
reader will perceive it in the last sentence of his note. 

The second letter was brought to us by two inferior priests be- 
longing to the temple, who brought the respects of their brethren, 
and requested us to fix a certain day for visiting them, which we 
did accordingly, previously to our naming the day for the ser- 
mon. Brother Erskine accompanied us: and we made our first 
visit, one of curiosity; our principal design being to see the 
temple and dwelling-house, which well paid us for our journey. 

The temple stands on a rising ground, on the borders of the 
cinnamon garden of that district. It is surrounded by a wall, 
which leaves a space round it, of about twenty feet; on entering 
it, the first objects which strike the attention, are the hideous 
figures of the Brahminical deities, which are placed at the door, 
on either side, as the guardian angels of the place. Their nu- 
merous hands, eich grasping some instrument of death, and 
their long tongues, curling out like mustaches at each corner of 
their mouth, are well adapted to impress with fearful awe, the 
ignorant mind of the worshipper. Against the back wall, is the 
principal image of Budhu, in a sleeping posture, but with his 
eyes open, and his head resting on his right hand ;—this figure 
is very long, and is formed of clay, well varnished, and painted 
yellow; « table stands before it, on which the sweet-scented 
flowers are placed, which are furnished for that purpose by his 
various devotees. Crowds of deities are painted on the wall, 
over the place where he lies, descriptive of the honour and reve- 
rence paid to Budhu by the highest order of beings; he is also 
represented as sitting and standing in other parts of the temple. 
In the standing posture he appears as a preacher of morals: he 
sits as a legislator, in kingly state; and as a derty, reposes to 
receive the honours of those who worship him. 

The side and front walls, inside the temple, are covered by 
hieroglvphics of moral tales, which are explained by the priests 
‘a any one who makes the request. They are generally, I be- 
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lieve, of a good tendency, inculcating gentleness and benevo- 
lence, integrity and truth. Those in the temple of Rajagooroo 
are, I understand, perfectly unexceptionable ; | will endeavour 
to prevail upon him to give me the stories, for our entertainment 
at home. 

In some temples the future miseris of the wicked are figured 
in the most horrid form. {do not remember to have seen any 
thing of the kind in the one J am now describing ; but in one 
which we visited at Belligam. it was represented by a large iron 
tree, placed in the midst of an immense fire, and full of sprouting 
branches of the most exquisite sharpness.—The miserable suf- 
ferers are represented as endeavouring to climb up this tree, in 
order to escape the fire ; in doing which their limbs become trans- 
fixed on the red-hot iron branches. Some had a branch piercing 
through their arm, some through their body, some through their 
head! while hovering devils, pursuing them with barbed spears, 
were ever employed in inflicting gashing wounds upon their 
broiling fugitives, and unceasingly tormenting them in various 
ways! I must confess it has impressed my mind with a more 
complete idea of corporal sufferings than any thing of which I 
had ever heard or read before. 

The Dadalla temple, like most of the others on the coast of 
this island, is not constructed for the accommodation of the wor- 
shippers; these stand without, at the door, excepting in par- 
ticul:r cases, from whence they can have 2 view of the principal 
image, and where they can make their obeisance to it; while 
the attendant priest receives their various offerings, and disposes 
of them according to the rubric of their religion. —Having form- 
ed our ideas of 4 principal temple, from our large religivus edi- 
fices in England, we were a little disappointed in our visit to 
this place. The head priest informed us, that in the Kk. ndian 
country, there are temples capacious enough to accommodate 
from four to five hundred worshippers. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Seripture Lilustrated. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FORE-KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THOSE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHERE IT OCCURS. 


(Concluded from page 14.) 

Ir is hoped that what has been said in the preceding number 
on the fore-knowledge of God, will be sufficient to convince the 
candid enquirer that this attribute of the Deity cannot be the 
cause of human volitions and actions; and, consequently, that 

Vor. IL. 7 
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they cannot be necessary because fore-known. For it is easy 
to perceive that if the infinite knowledge of God is not the cause 
of these volitions and actions, they cannot be unavoidable by 
virtue of that knowledge. For no effect is necessary but by 
virtue of the cause which produces it. 

Should it be said that fore-knowledge proves the necessity of 
every volition and action, without being itself the cause; we 
deny the premises, and challenge proof. It is essential to the 
perfection of knowledge that things should be perceived or 
known as they are. And the human mind can have no concep- 
tion of any other knowledge. 

To assert then that the necessity of volition and action 1s 
proved from the divine knowledge, is, substantially to affirm 
that there never was a free-agent in heaven or earth, and that 
it is impossible for the Deity to produce such an agent. For 
as it would be impossible for the Deity to create a being of 
whose volitions and actions he had not the most perfect knowl- 
edge, it follows, that if such knowledge proves the necessity of 
volitions and actions, it equally proves that it is impossible for 
any creature to exist who does not will and act, in every in- 
stance, by an absolute and unavoidable necessity. This doc- 
trine, could it be once clearly established, would forever remove 
the ground on which the consciousness of guilt rests, and the 
primary principles on which the divine administration is found- 
ed in the distribution of rewards and punishments. Notwith- 


standing the various attempts which have been mace to recon- 


cile liberty and necesstiy, by the aid.of the nicest.metaphysical 
refinements, it still remains extremely difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to enlist common sense on the side of a position so obvi- 
ously sophistical. To detect the fallacy of the argument, it is 
only necessary to keep in view one point, and that is, that the 
first motion of the mind, the very commencement of volition, is as 
necessary and unavoidable as any act which may succeed. In 
what then does /iberty consist? It is not possible to set bounds to 
omnipotence, with infinite space to exert itselfin. Hence we can 
easily conceive of the possibility of the existence of other be- 
ings, and other worlds, in addition to those which it has pleas- 
ed the Almighty to create. Nor is it difficult to conceive, with 
reference to the same perfection, the possibility of the existence 
of creatures endowed with such faculties, and placed in such 
circumstances as to be perfectly free and voluntary in their ac- 
tions. All these real, or possible modifications, and v«riations 
are embraced in the knowledge of the omniscient Jehov:h. For 
example: the revolt of the rebel angels, and the continuance of 
others in their allegiance, were known to God; but it was equally 
known that the first might have stood. and the latter might have 
fallen. Again; the transgression of the first man and woman was 
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embraced in the view of the infinite mind, nor were their capacity 
to retain their innocence, and their obligations to do so, less 
perceived. The following lines from Milton are very appro- 
priate, and furnish some important ideas on the fall of man. - 


I made himjust and right, 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 

Such 1 created all the ethereal powers. 

Freeiy they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

Not free, what proofcould they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith and love : 

When only what they needs must do appeared, 

Not what they would ? What _ could they receive! 
Of freedom both despoile 

Made passive both, had served necessity, 


Not me. 
if | fore-knew, fore-knowledge had no influence on their fall, 


Which had no less proved certain, unforeknown. 











The extract from an Author quoted by Dr. A. Clarke, in his 
remarks at the close of his Commentary on the 2 Chap. of 
Acts, is very proper to be introduced in this place. It is in 
answer to the following objection; ‘If many things fall out 
contingently, or as it were by accident, God’s fore knowledge of 
them can be but contingent, dependent upon man’s free-will.”’ 
He answers; ‘ It is one thing to know that a thing will be done 
necessarily, and another, aay sans necessarily, that it will be 
done. God doth necessarily fore-know all that will be done ; 
but he doth not know, that those things which shall be done vol- 
untarily, willbe done necessarily : he knoweth that they will 
be done; but he knoweth withal, that they might have fallen 
out otherwise, for ought he had ordered to the contrary. So 
likewise, God knew that Adam would fall: and yet he knew 
that he would not fall necessarily: for it was possible for him 
not to have fallen. Andas touching God’s pre-ordination going 
before his prescience, asthe cause of all events ; this would be 
to make God the author of all the sin in the world; his knowl- 
edge comprehending that, as well as all other things. God 
indeed fore-knoweth all things, because they will be done; but 
things are not (therefore) done, because he fore-knuweth them. 
Jt is impossible that any man, by his voluntary manner of work- 
ing, Should elude God’s fore-sight ; but then, this foresight doth 
not necessitate the will; for this wére to take it wholly away. 
For as the knowledge of things present, imports no necessity on 
that which is done; so the fore-knowledge of things future, lays 
no necessity on that which shall be: because whosoever knows 


and sees things, he knows and sees them as they are, and not 


as they are not: so that God’s knowledge doth not coniound 
things, but reaches to all events, not only which come to pass, 
but as they come to pass, whether contingently or necessarily. 
As for example; when you see a man wil upon the earth, 
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and at the very same instant the sun shining in the heavens; do 
you not see the first as voluntary, and the second as natural ? 
And though at the instant you see both done, there is a neces- 
sity that they be done, (or else you could not see them at all) ; 
yet there was a necessity of one only, before they were done, 
(namely, the sun’s shining in the heavens), but none at all of 
the other, (viz. the man’s walking upon the earth.) The sun 
could not but shine, as being a natural agent; the man might 
not have walked, as being a voluntary one.”? ‘Tuking the pre- 
ceding arguments in the aggregate, a formidable ofjection is 
anticipated ; viz. “If the fore-knowledge of God is to be re- 
garded only as a simple perception of things as they are, with- 
out having any influence on them, why should the sacred wri- 
ters introduce this fore-knowledge, with special reference to cer- 
tain important events ? for if it has no influence on those events, 
it would appear superfluous to mention it at all in relation to 
them.”’ 

In answer to this objection it may be observed that the sacred 
writings, wherever the prescience of the Deity is introduced, 
except in those passages where it is specially designed to ex- 
hibit the divine character. evidently mean something more then 
the simple perception of things. From many passages, the tol- 
lowing are seleeted as proof of this proposition. ‘* Him being 
delivered by the determinate counsel and fore-knowledge of 
God,” &c. Acts il. 25. In this place fore-kaowledge consider- 
ed merely as the perception of the divine mind with reference to 
the subject to which it relates, would appear, to say the least, 
very insignificant, especially as it is introduced after the “ de- 
terminate counsel” of God with respect to the same subject. 
But when fore-knowledge is considered as embraeing the coun- 
sel of eternal wisdom in the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ, and expressive of the highest approbation of the divine 
mind in the plan and execution of this infinite design, it gives 
dignity and importance to the whole subject. It heightens the 
malevolence and the guilt of those who “ with wicked hands 
crucified and slew’? the Redeemer of the world, “ a man ap- 


proved of God.”? 


Another passage is Rom. xi. 2. ‘‘ God hath not cast away his 
eople which he fore knew.” Nothing is more obvious than 
that God did not fore-know all men in the sense which the apos- 
tle designs to convey in this instance. For 1» the precedin 
chapters he had clearly spoken of the rejection and casting o 
ofthe Jews. But as he here affirms that God had not cast off 
his people whom he fore-knew, he could not have fore-Anown, in 
the Apostle’s sense, those who were cast off. 
The plain meaning is. God has not cast away those of Israel, 
whom he tore-knew as possessing the true and proper character 
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of his,people. Such he ever has approved.and such he ever 
will approve. The subsequent verses sufficiently corroborate 
this sense. 

Again 1 Pet. i. 2.. “ Elect according to the fore-knowledge 
(apoyo) of God the father.”? Here it should seem that fore- 
knowledge implies the choice and determination of the divine 
mind in the plan of electing and saving sinners, according (xar«) 
to which he invariably elects men to salvation. Sufficient au- 
thorities might be produced to show that the word to know very 
frequent has the above meaning both in the old and new testa- 
ment scriptures. And those who are disposed to consult learned 
authors, will find that it was used in the same sense by the best 
uninspired writers of antiquity. As the limits prescribed for 
these remarks will not admit of further illustration, the reader is 
desired to consult the following passages of scripture, which may 
greatly aid his enquiries on this subject; always recollecting that 
knowledge and fore- knowledge are the same in relation to God. 

© You only have I known of all the families of the earth: there- 
fore | will punish you for all your iniquities.’”? Amos iil. 2. 
“‘ But he answered and said, verily | say unto you, f know you 
not.”? Matt. xxv. 12. 1 know whorn | have chosen.” John 
ziti 18. “ And then will I profess unto them J never knew 
you.” Matt. vii. 23. Luke xii. 25, 27. “ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.”? 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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The <Aittributes of God Display ed. 


— 
From the English Methodist Magazine. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE STORK. 


“THE Storx’s the emblem of true piety ; 
Because when age has seiz’d, and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes 
His mother on bis back, provides her food ; 
Repaying thus her tender care of tim 
Ere he was fit to fy, by bearing her.” —BEAUMONT. 


Tue social affections are found to be stronger in their descent 
than in their ascent; the love of parents to their children, for in- 
stance, is commonly more ardent than that of children for their 
parents ; though, from the state of things, and from the obliga- 
tions which children owe their parents, one might reasonably ex- 

ect it to be otherwise. However, there is a visible good design 
in this wise distinction; we see in it, as in every object we seri- 
ously contemplate, the determination of wisdom. The offspring 
both of the human and the anima! race. come into the world fee- 
ble and helpless; and ifthe parental affection were not exceed- 
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ingly forcible, they must perish in their weak and forlorn con- 
dition; and the creation would thus be speedily brought to an 
end. There is not the same reason for the return of affection 
in the offspring, and, therefore, we rarely find it in the animal 
world: soon as the young is able to provide for itself, a mutual 
forgetfulness generally ensues, and the parent grows as regard- 
less of its offspring, as the offspring of its parent. 

There is, however, one creature, which contradicts this almost 
general rule in the animal world ; and which is as remarkable 
tor its love to its parents, as other creatures are for their love to 
their young. This is the strorK, whose very name in the He- 
brew language (Chesidah) signifies mercy, or pity, and whose 
name in the English seems to be taken from the Greek word 
Storge, which is often used in our language for natural affection. 

The stork is a bird of passage, and is spoken of as such in 
Scripture; see Jerem. vill. 7, ‘The stork knoweth her ap- 
pointed time,”’ &c. Some say, that when they go away, the 
stork, which comes last to the piace of rendezvous is killed on 
the spot. They go away in the night to the-southern countries. 

The stork has a very long beck, and long red legs. It feeds 
upon serpents, frogs, and insects ; as it seeks for these in watery 

laces, nature has provided it with long legs, and as it flies away, 
as well as the crave and heron, to its nest with its prey, therefore, - 
the bill is strong and jagged, the sharp hooks of which enable it 
to detain its prey, which it might otherwise be difficult to hold. 
A friend of the writer, who has an estate bounded by a river, 

lentifully stored with eels, saw a heron one day carry off one of 
the largest of those creatures into his heronery, in spite of the 
efforts and undulations of the eel to oppose his flight. Thus we 
see the wise Provider has not given those creatures such bills for 
nought : the storks dig with their’s into the earth for serpents and 
adders, which, however. large, they convey to their young, te 
whom the poison of those reptiles is perfectly inoffensive. The 
plumage of the stork would be quite white, if it was not that the 
extremity of its wings are black, and also some small parts of its 
head and thighs. It lays but four eggs, and sits for the space of 
thirty days. 

But that which renders it the most remarkable is, its love to its 
parents, whomit never forsakes, but tenderly feeds and defends, 
eventodeath. ‘The learned and judicious Bochart has collected 
a variety of passages from the ancients, wherein they testify 
this curious particular, that the stork is eminent for its perform- 
ance of what St. Paul enjoins, * Children’s requiting*their pa- 
rents,” 1 ‘Tim. vy. 4. This caused one of the seven wise men 
to reply to Cresus, when he asked, “ which of the animals was 
the most happy?’ ‘ The stork, because it performs what is 
just and right by nature, without any compelling law.” 
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How amiable is filial piety ! Observe, oh ye children, and im- 
itate; and let not the example of a bird upbraid and condemn 
you; but, on the contrary, stimulate your souls to the discharge 
of this most pleasing duty ! Could you be sensible of the anxious 
thoughts, the sleepless nights, the watchful days, your parents 
have passed for you; of the bleeding fears, the affectionate 
hopes, and all the unutterable concern which throbs in their 
bosoms for you; a sympathetic gratitude would fill your souls, 
and you would think it your highest happiness, as it is your in- 


dispensable duty, by every possible means, to make them some 


amends j_ and to soothe the decline of their days with all the 
lenient assuasives of filial piety and love. And oh! how ex- 
quisitely comfortable, how divineiy pleasing ‘to rock the cra- 
dle of declining age,”’ and to return the unspeakable obligations 
of parental care! 

Parents, who take that care, who are diligent to improve the 
minds of their children in true religion and virtue, will but rarely 
be disappointed of that return. Indeed, dove alone, mere natural 
affection, may not be depended on, being regarded as a thing of 
course which a child is not much concerned to return ; and which | 
loses much of its force, when the child meets with other objects 
to divert its affections. But a mind trained up in wisdom and vir- 
tue can never be ungrateful to its best benefactors; the early im- 
pressions of a well-managed authority are never wholly effaced. 
And, considering the advantages which nature gives parents, it 
is easy to establish a lasting dominion over the supple spirits, it 
they are not intoxicated into a shameful neglect of their children 
and themselves. For children are easily taught to stand in awe 
of their parents, to regard their persons as sacred, and their 
commands as indisputable. 

Happy parents, who thus secure the best love of their chil- 
dren! Happy children, who love and obey their parents! 


— 
From the English Methodist Magazine. 
ON THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


‘¢ Eternal Providence, exceeding thought, 
Where none appears, can make herself a way.—-SPENSER. 


‘* Never despair,”’ was the motto which the religious and be 
nevolent Jonas Hanway caused to be engraven on his seal; he 
having, in numerous instances of his life, experienced the most 
signal and uncommon interferences of Providence. 

_.. The existence vf what is called a special or particular Provi- 
“dence, has been attempted to be denied, on the ground of its 
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being contrary to the impartial character and universal love of 
the Deity; but whoever carefully examines the subject, will find 
it congenial with, and growing dut of, those principles of the 

‘reator’s goodness ; ; since the great business of Providence is 
the preserving, regulating, and restoring the harmonies of na- 
ture, reason, aad religion, whenever they become disturbed, or 
shaken by the effects of moral or physical evil; and, therefore, 
it acts at times In a more peculiar and especial manner, as cir- 
cumstances may require, making the most trifling incidents sub- 
servient to its designs, keeping the hidden balance, by which all 
things are weighed, from the mortal eye, and giving men pros- 
perity or adversity, success or disappointment, as may be most 
conducive individually to their future good in this life, and the 
ultimate happiness of the whole. 

Whoever contemplates the vast scale of the universe, its 
beautiful x erga and perfection, and the great movements of 
nature, in the order of things, must admit the existence of a 

eneral Providence ; and whoever believes that a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without Divine permission, only spreads 
oon the glory of the Creator; and by a just and natural anal: 

egy unites in the same grand scheme an universal and‘a particu- 
lar Providence. 

The sacred volume beautifully unfolds the mysteries of a par- 
ticular Providence in the lives of Joseph, David, and many 
others; and numerous proofs of its existence are to be found in 
every page of biographical history ; while the best and greatest 
men, ofevery country, have ow ned its influence in their affairs, 
gareeriiers: success and prosperity from circumstances apparent- 
ty full of disappointment and misfortune, making them bend with 
gratitude to the Great Disposer of Events, and acknowledge that 
no human prudence could have governed and directed, as the 
hand of Providence had governed and directed for them ; and 
which ought to teach us the de lightul truths, that there is no evil 
which may not be removed; no danger, however imminent, 
from which we may not be preserved ; and no difficulty, how- 
eyer great, which may not be overcome. And, yet, such is the 
perverse disposition of man, that he frequently refuses to enter- 
tain so rational and desirable an opinion. [gnorantly proud, 
he falsely imagines that he owes his deliverance from danger to 
his own management, or what is commonly called good luck ; 
though there are innumerable instances every-day, too strong| 
marked wis Divine interpositions, to be set down either to nly 
orchance. One would think that a doctrine so flattcring to the 
human nature as Divine aid, would find an easy access to the 
mind of so weak and imperfect a being as man. ‘The ancients 
felt the impression, and the savage embraces the idea with ec- 
stacy ; it is lost only in a busy world, where every thing is fa- 
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miliarized by custom, and where: the sun is viewed only as 
bringing day. Here a few selfish and contracted ideas’ con- 
stitute the mind of man, who becomes a species of clock-work, 
a machine, or automaton of the particular occupation which he 
fills. Business and money form. his providence; he cannot 
conceive that the race may not be to the swift, or the battle to 
the strong: and, yet, one would think, that a belief in Divine ° 
assistance would aid and animate the pursuits of every hones’ 


man; and that prudence, joined with religion, would be wort! 
more than prudence without; the resources of the one may {*:™ 
but the resources of the other are plenteous and eternal. Hap 
is the man who does his best in the situation in which te ¥ 
placed, and trusts to Providence for the rest. 

A striking example of the insufficiency of prudenee and moral 
conduct in life, may be produced in the character of Kusonius, 
who had obtained a fortune by his industry, and enjoyed do- 
mestic happiness with his family ; for Eusonius had a favourite 
daughter. His fortune he placed to the account of his good man 
agement; and the health of his child, and the accomplishments 
she possessed, to the regimen he had established for her, and 
the education he had bestowed; Providence was not acknowl- 
edged through the course of such happy events. But in the midst 
of prosperity and joy, the daughter of Eusonius suddenly sicken- 
edanddied. ‘Ah!’ cried the disconsolate father, “although I 
have never acknowledged the power of the Almighty to bless and 
preserve his creatures, I am compelled to acknowledge his pow- 
erto destroy.”? But though every man, even in the common oc: 
currences of life, may easily trace the hand of a Divine Provi- 
dence, yet none are so.capable of its wonders and effects, as he 
who has seen it displayed in the hour of imminent danger or 
distress, and who has, perhaps, been himself the object of pre- 
servation, when no visible relief was at hand, and when every 
hope was gone by __ But providence can find herself a way. 

The following remarkable fact, which happened about nine or 
ten years ago, in North America, will display the power of Pro- 
vidence to preserve, even under circumstances the most despe- 
rate and forlorn, and possesses all the character of a miracle: it 


is the narrative of 
THE BOAT WRECK. 


Ir was in the year 1783, in the inhospitable clime of Nova 
Scotia, that a party was sent one day from a frigate, then ying 
in Halifax harbour, to a small spot situated at its entrance, calle 
Partridge Island, for the purpose of obtaining wood and water 
for the ship. It was the morning of Christmas-day; and though 
the cold was extremely severe, yet the sun illumined the icy 


shores with its enlivening rays. 
Vor. II. 
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98 THE BOAT WRECK. 
Alcander was one of the party sent in the cutter on this ser- 
vice ; which having completed, they set off, with the long-boat in 
tow. Fora while they rowed cheerfully for the ship; but a 
quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed, before the scud, the 
sure prognostic of a storm, was seen at a distance; the clouds 
began to gather; the gale blew from the basin above the har- 
hour, and the sea began to run high; while the snow was swept 
in icy currents before the wind. The crew continued, however, 
to row with increasing perseverance; till at last, seeing the im- 
possibility of reaching the ship with the long-boat, they cut it 
adrift, and pulled away in the cutter with fresh spirits. But 
the gale had now increased considerably, and the tide had set 
against them. ‘The whole day was spent in strenuous endea- 
vours to gain the ship; till incessant labour began to be suc- 
ceeded by the stupor of despair. The cutting cold had now 
benumbed every faculty ; such of the crew as wore their long 
hair tied, found it frozen to their jackets; their eye-lashes be- 
came incrusted with frost and snow; and their feet were without 
any sense of feeling. It was now that the accumul:ting waves 
came rolling on, till large mountains of sea raised the boat on 
their fearful heights, and then, breaking at once, discharged it, as 
it were with scorn, into the valley of waters beneath. On each 
of these seas, death appeared to ride in his triumphant chariot 
with the demon of the storm. Happily, the officer who was 
with Alcander, a veteran seaman, watched their approach with 
calmness, judgment, and fortitude; and, when he beheld the 
tremendous sea rolling on its foaming waves, dexterously pre- 
sented the boat’s head to meet their fury, while in their retirings 
and absence he encouraged the almost exhausted crew to pull 
with all their strength for the nearest shore. A marine, who 
rowed the bow oar, laid it down in the agony of despair, but 
was made to renew his exertions by the intrepid helmsman. A 
fresh danger now presented itself as they approached the land; 
the breakers appeared under their lee, and they found them- 
selves close to the most rocky part of the shore: the wreck of 
the boat was inevitable; the awful moment arrived ; she struck: 
and another sea carried her forward with such rapidity upon the 
rocks, that her frame was immediately shook to pieces, and the 
planks separated, which, with the thwarts and oars, drifted upon 
the tops of the billows. 
The exhausted crew, frozen in every limb, wounded by the 
sharp points of the rocks, and up to their necks in water, were 
scarceiy able to reach the shore. ‘The youth, Alcander, who 
was the last of the number, lay for a time senseless, and only 
aw:kened from his stupor to meet the horrors of a more dreadful 


situation. 
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The crew who had first reached the beach, after having turned 
round a point formed by some trees, had the good fortune to 
discover a path, and called to the unhappy Alcander to follow 
them ; but he heard not the friendly summons. Exquisite was 
the distress. of Alcander when he found himself alone. In vain 
did he halloo to his companions ; the loud wind swallowed up 
the sound, and it was lost. He, however, kept along the beach, 
hoping that was the way the people hadtaken. Nothing, surely, 
could be conceived more dreary and forlorn: the rocks marbled 
in frost; the tall pines and firs bending their branches, incrusted 
Wi.h snow, over his head; the sea beating the shore with all the 
violence of the storm; the moon visible in a full glance at one 
moment, and hid the next by the black clouds scudding before 
its disk. At last, the weary and:comfortless Alcander came toa 
sloop lying on its beam ends upon the beach, and overjoyed at 
the sight, sought to find some shelter from the cold, and rest from 
his fatigue within its deck ; but great was his disappointment, 
when he found it completely filled with ice. Disheartened at this 
attempt, he pursued the beach for another mile, dejected’ and 
broken hearted... At lasta drowsiness,.a sure symptom. of the 
cold having almost reached the heart, came over him; he sunk 
down upon the snow, and, uttering an imperfect prayer, resigned 
himself to death.. The sound of guns firing at a distance in the 
harbour, from the ships celebrating the festival, recalled his 
senses. The love of life and its enjoyments now rushed upon 
his mind; he thought of his family and friends, and that they 
were, perhaps, at that moment, drinking the cheerful glass to 
his prosperity. Roused at the thought, he made an effort to rise, 
and hallooed as loud as he could, hopeless of being heard: but 
Providence. where none appears, can find herseif away. Two 
figures presented themselves at this moment betore him, dressed 
in fur caps and greatcoats. They started, and Alcander start- 
ed in his turn; he could scarcely believe them human: it ap- 
peared a miracle, that two men should be with him, as it were in 
a moment, on the dreary shore at that hour; for it was now late 
at night. They spoke English to him; and he answered them 
with astonishment. ‘They were two natives, who were employ- 
ed in clearing some land that belonged to them, and for that pur- 
pose constantly kept a fire in the woods, in a temporary log- 
house, on the spot where they worked. ‘To this spot they car- 
ried Alcander, who reviewed the circumstances of his delivery 
with amazement; he could scarcely believe itreal. To add to 
his happiness, he discerned the kind features of humanity tn the 
rude faces of his deliverers. They immediately used every ex- 
pedient to restore the circulation of the blood, but found the 
frost had seized the extremities, and had made a rapid progress 
to the heart: they revived his drooping spirits with some liquor, 
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which they prudently mixed with water, and presented him 
some biscuit and dried fish: the American settler was kind and 
courteous. The next morning, these friendly natives gonveyed 
Alcander ona hurdle between them the nearest road to their 
own house, where they placed him under the care of Arina, the 
daughter of the eldest of them. Arina was tall, her features 
seft and complacent, and her manners engaging. She immedi- 
ately procured some rich milk from the cow, and presented it to 
him with that natural grace which outvies the most studied po- 
liteness. Her native simple manners pleased Alcander ; and 
she listened with astonishment to the stories he related of a more 
polished world. ‘Thus did Alcander pass his hours with a kind 
and sensible American, until he was able to join his’ship, whose 
brave commander rewarded the generous natives with six 
months’ provisions, and a new set of rigging for their schooner, 
named after Arina; for almost every American settler is pos- 
sessed of a small vessel. Thus did the immediate interposition 
of Providence snatch Alcander from the arms of death, to prove, 
that where none appears, she can make herself a way, and THAT 


EVERY DAY WE LIVEIS A DAY OF MERCY. 


eS 36 Ce 
7 Tne Grace of God Manifested. 


—_——— 


T'o the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Louisville, Kentucky, Dec. 23, 1819. 
Dear Breturey, 
I was instructed by the Tennessee Annual Conference, 
to transmit to you the enclosed letter to be publishe! in the 
Methodist Magazine. Barnapas M‘Henry. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


Sir,—I have been induced, through the persuasion of several 
serious persons, with the approbation of her relatives, to send you 
for publication a short sketch of the circumstances attending the 
conversion of Miss Nancy Dickenson, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Henry Dickenson, senr. of Russell county, who departed this 
life on Sunday evening, Sept. 13, in the twenty-second year of 
her age: trusting, that, while her afflicted parents may console 
themselves that their beloved daughter rests in paradise—the 
pious, and unthinking, may each derive some benefit from the 
narrative. 

She was taken seriously ill with symptoms of the Dysentery 
the Wednesday preceding her death. Cn Saturday I visited 
her. She appeared to be in extreme pain, and told me she ex: 
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pected to die. I asked her if she felt prepared to die; and an- 
swering in the negative, | advised her to look up to the Lord, 
for he was able and willing to qualify her for heaven—she ap- 

eared to be agonizing in prayer; and [ told her | would see 
bias the next day, and in the event of her growing worse to send 
for me. On the next day being sent for, | visited her about ten 
jin the morning, when she appeared to be happy in the Lord. 
On my entering the room, she expressed herself in the following 
manner: ‘ Glory be to God, brother! (and calling me by name) 
the Lord has pardoned my sins! lam happy in my Saviour’s 
love !—O how God’s people love one another! This day I ex- 
pect to be with my blessed Saviour in heaven.”” Death seemed 
to be making fast approach towards her; yet she appeared of- 
ten to forget her pain of body by reason of her exceeding joy 
in God. This morning (as I have since been informed) she ob- 
served to her father, “I feel like I shall die ina short time, 
and am unprepared for the solemn change—one consolation to 
me is, that I have lived a virtuous life; out | know my heart 
must be changed.” Her father replied, you must resign vour- 
self to the Lord;—she said, “ O father! | do resign myself to 
his holy will :‘and | pray the Lord God would sanctify my soul !” 
—after a short silence she broke out in extacies of joy in these 
words: “ Thanks, praise, glory, and honour. be to my God !— 
Father, he has pardoned my sins”—said her father, “1 hope he 
has’’—she answered, ‘1 am sure he has, for God is love; and 
my soul is full of love! I hope to serve him as long as he lets 
me live.*” A short time after she said, “1! hope to see my hea- 
venly Father, in heaven, this blessed sabbath-day,”? and ther: 
exhorted all who were present, beginning with her father, to love 
and serve God. 

Some short time after my arrival on Sunday it was thought 
she was about to expire, and she so continued till the clock 
struck twelve; and then, recovering a little, she broke out in 
language most heavenly and divine :—‘* O,” said she, “ the 
blessed prospect that is just before me! after breathing a few 
more times, | will be with my blessed Jesus, where I shall walk 
the golden streets of the New Jerusalem.” Seeing her relations 
were deeply affected, she would tell them not to weep for her, 
for, said she, ‘ you do not see me shed a tear—i am going to 
a world, where peace and happiness forever reign.” About 
three in the evening she again seemed to have almost left the 
body, and eonsigaed in that-state nearly two hours; during which 


time two of her brothers had come to the room, and were weep- 
ing exceedingly: she suddenly opened her eyes, and clasping 
her arms round the neck of one of them, thanked the Lord thai 
he had let her come back to talk with her brothers. She then 
exhorted them in the most affecting manner; and, taking her 
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father by the hand, said, “‘ Ah father! ina little time I shall 
be in the heavenly Jerusalem, and you will not be long behind 
me !—O, (she continued) what a happy place I see just before 
me,—there I shall meet my little brothers that died in infancy 
and my brother ****** who died in the triumphs of faith !? and 
continued in this happy situation till she expired. 


‘* Rejoice for a sister deceas’d, 
Our loss is her infinite gain ; 
A soul out of prison releas’d, 
And freed from it’s bodily chain; 
With songs let us follow her flight, 
And muunt with her spirit above ; 
Escap’d to the mansions of light, 
‘ And lodg’d in the Eden of love.” 


LemMvuet GIPson. 


Wiiscellaneous. 





FROM THE ENGLISH METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


Extract from a pamphlet, entitled, “ Mr. Archibald Bower's mo- 
tives for leaving his office of Secretary to the Court of Inquisi- 
tion at Macerata, in Italy.” 

(Coutinued from page 26.) 


To return to the unhappy prisoner; he was no sooner dress- 
ed, than I ordered the Bargello, or head of the Sbirri, to tie his 
hands with a cord behind his back, as is practised on such oc- 
casions, without distinction of persons, no more regard being 
shewn by the Inquisition to men of the first rank. when charged 
with heresy, than to the meanest artificers. Heresy dissolves 
all friendship; so that [ durst no longer look upon the man, 
with whom [ had lived in the greatest friendship and intimacy, 
as my friend, or shew him, on that account, the least regard or 
indulgence. 

As we left the chamber, the Countess, who had been convey- 
éd out of the room, mt us, and, screaming out in a most pitiful 
manner, upon seeing her husband with his hands tied behind his 
back like a thief or a robber, flew to embrace him, and, hanging 
on his neck, begged, with 2 flood of tears, we would be so mer- 
ciful as to put an end to her life, thst she might have the satis- 
faction, the only satisfaction she wished for in this world, of dy- 
ing in the bosom of the man whom she had vowed never to part 
with. The Count, overwhelmed with vrief, did not utter a sin- 
gle word. I could not find in my heart, nor was I in a condition 
to interpose ; and, indeed, a scene of greater distress was never 
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Woeheld) by human eyes. However, I gave a signal to the notary 
to part them, which he did accordingly, quite unconcerned ;_ but 
the Countess fell into a swoon, and the Count was, in the mean 
time, carried down stairs and out of the house, amidst the loud 
lamentations and sighs of his servants on all sides; for he wasa 
man remarkable for the sweetness of his temper, and his kind- 
ness to all about him. 

Being arrived at the Inquisition, I consigned'my prisoner into 
the hands of the gaoler, a lay brother of St. Dominic, who shut 
him up in the dungeon mentioned above, and delivered the key 
tome. I Jay that night in the palace of the Inquisition, where 
every counsellor has a room, and returned next morning the key 
to the Inquisitor, telling him that his order had been punctually 
complied with. The Inquisitor had been already minutely in- 
formed of my whole conduct by the notary ; and therefore, upon 
my delivering the key to him, “ You have acted, (he said,) like 
one who is desirous at least to overcome, with the assistance of 
grace, the inclinations of nature ;?’ that is, like one who is de- 
sirous, with the assistance of grace, to metamorphose himself, 
froma human creature, into a brute or a devil. 

In the Inquisition, every prisoner is kept, the first week of his 
imprisonment, in a dark narrow dungeon, so low that he cannot 
stand upright in it, without seeing any body but the gaoler, who 
brings him, every other day, his portion of bread and water, the 
only food that is allowed him. ‘This is.done, they say, to tame 
him, and render him, thus weakened, more sensible of the tor- 
ture, and less able to bear it. At the end of the week, he is 
brought in the night before the board to be examined ; and, on 
that occasion, my poor friend appeared so altered, in a week’s 
time, that, had it not been for his dress, | should not have known 
him; and indeed no wonder; a change of condition so sudden 
and unexpected ; the unworthy and barbarous treatment he had 
already met with; the apprehension of what he might, and prob- 
ably should suffer; and perhaps, more than any thing else, the 
distressed and forlorn condition of his once happy wife, whom 
he tenderly loved, and whose company he had enjoyed only six 
months, could be attended with no other effect. Being asked 
according to custom, whether he had any enemies, and desired 
to name them; he answered, that he bore enmity to no man, 
and hoped that no man bore enmity to him. For as, in the In- 
quisition, the person accused is not told of the charge brought 
against him, nor of the person by whom it is brought, the Inquis- 
itor asks him whether he has any enemies, and desires him to 
name them. If he names the informer, all further procecdings 
are stopped till the informer is examined anew ; and if the in- 
formation is found to proceed from ill-will, and no collateral 
proofs can be produced, the prisoner is discharged. Of this 
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piece of justice they frequently boast, at the same time that they 
admit, both as informers and witnesses, persons of the most in- 
famous characters, and such as are excluded by all other courts. 

In the next place, the prisoner is ordered to swear that he will 
declare the truth, and conceal nothing from the holy tribunal, 
concerning himself or others, that he knows, and the holy tribu- 
nal is desirous to know. He is then interrogated for what crime 
he has been apprehended and*imprisoned by the Holy Court of 
the Inquisition, of all courts the most equitable, the most cau- 
tious, the most merciful. To that interrogatory the Count an- 
swered, with a faint and trembling voice, that he was not con- 
scious to himself of any crime, cognizable by that holy court, 
nor, indeed, by any other; that he believed, and ever had be- 
lieved, whatever holy-mother church believed, or required him 
io believe. He had, it seems, quite forgot what he had unthink- 
ingly said at the sight of the two friars. The Inquisitor there- 
fore, finding he did not remember, or would not own his crime, 
after many deceitful interrogatories, and promises which he 
never intended to fulfil, ordered him back to his dungeon, and 
allowing him another week. as is customary in such cases, to re- 
collect himself, told him that, if he could not in that time, pre- 
vail upon himself to declare the truth, agreeable to his oath, 
means would he found of forcing it from him; and he must ex- 
pect no mercy. 

At the end of the week he was brought again before the in- 
fernal tribunal, and being asked the same questions, returned 
the same answers, adding, that if he had done or said any thing 
amiss, unwittingly or ignorantly, he was ready to ewn it, pro- 
vided the least hint of it were given him by any there present, 
which he intreated them most earnestly todo. He often looked 
at me, and seemed to expect, which gave me such concern as no 
words can express, that | should say something in his favour. 
But I was not allowed to speak on this occasion, nor was any of 
the counsellors; and, had I been allowed to speak, I durst not 
have said any thing in his favour, the advocate appointed by 
the Inquisition, and commonly stiled. ‘ ‘The Devil’s Advocate,”’ 
being the only person that is suffered to speak for the prisoner. 
This advocate belongs to the Inquisition, receives a salary of 
the Inquisition, and is bound by an oath to abandon the defence 
of the prisoner if he undertakes it, or not to undertake it, if he 
finds it cannot be defended agreeably to the laws of the Holy 
Inquisition; so that the whole is mere sham and imposition. I[ 
have heard this advocate, on other occasions, allege something 
in favour of the person accused; but on this occasion he de- 
clared that he had nothing to offer in defence of the criminal. 

In the Inquisition, the person accused is always supposed 
guilty, unless he has named the accuser amongst his enemies : 
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and he is put to the torture if he does not plead guilty, and own 
the crime that is laid to his charge, without being so much as 
told what it is; whereas in all other’courts where tortures are 
used, the charge is declared to the party accused before he is . 
tortured; nor are they ever inflicted without « credible evidence 
brought of his guilt. But in the Inquisition, a man is frequently 
tortured upon the deposition of a person, whose evidence would 
be admitted in no other court, and in all cases without hearing 
his charge. As my unfortunate friend continued to maintain his 
innocence, not recollecting what he had said, he was agreeably 
to the laws of the Inquisition, put to the torture. te had scarce 
borne it twenty minutes, crying out the whol¢ time, “ Jesus 
Maria,” when his voice failed him at once, and he fainted away. 
He was then supported, as he hung by his arms, by two of the 
Sbirri, whose province it is to manage the torture, till he re- 
turned to himself. He still continued to declare that he could 
not recollect his having said or done any thing contrary to the 
Catholic faith, and earnestly begged they would Jet him know 
with what he was charged, being ready to own it if it was true. 
The Inquisitor then was so gracious as to put him in mind of 
what he had said on seeing the two Capuchins. The reason 
why they so long conceal from the party accused, the crime he 
is charged with, is, that if he should be conscious to himself of his 
having ever said or done any thing contrary to the faith, which 
he is not charged with, he may discover that too, imagining it to 
be the very crime he is accused of. After a short peuse, the 
poor gentleman owned that he had said something to that pur- 
pose, but, as he said it with no evil intention, he had never more 
thought of it from that time to the present. He added, but with. 
so faint a voice as scarce could be heard. that for his rashness 
he was willing to undergo what punishment soever the holy tr- 
bunal should think fit to impose on him; and he again fainted 
away. Being eased for awhile of his torment, and returned to 
himself, he was interrogated by the promoter fiscal (whose busi- 
ness it is to accuse and to prosecute, as neither the informer 
nor the witnesses are ever to appear) concerning his intention. 
For, in the Inquisition, it is not enough for the party accused to 
confess the fact, he must likewise declare whether his intention 
was heretical or not; and many, to redcem themselves from the 
torments they can no longer endure, own their intention was 
heretical, though it really was not. My poor friend often told 
us, he was ready to say whatever we pleased ; but, as he never 
directly acknowledged his intention to have been heretical, as 
is required by the rules of that court, he was kept on the torture 
till, quite overcome with the violence of the anguish, he was 
ready to expire; and, being then taken down, he was carried 
~- — back to his dungeon; and there, on the third 
on. UT. 9 
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day, death put an end to his sufferings. The Inquisitor wrote 
a note to his widow, to desire her to pray for the soul of her 
Jate husband, and warn her not to complain of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, as capable of any injustice or cruelty. The estate was 
confiscated to the Inquisition, and a small jointure allowed out 
of it to the widow. As they had only been married six months, 
and some part of the fortune was not yet paid, the Inquisitor 
sent an order to the Constantini family, at Fermo, to pay to the 
holy office, and without delay, what they owed to the late Count 
della Torre. For the effects of heretics are all ipso facto con- 
fiscated to the Inquisition, and confiscated from the very day, 
not of their conviction, but of their crime; so that all donations 
made aiter that time are void; and whatever they have given is 
claimed by the Inquisition, into what hands soever it may have 
passed ; even the fortunes they have given to their daughters in 
marriage have been declared to belong to, and are claimed by 
the Inquisition ; nor can it be doubted that the desire of those 
confiscations is one great cause of the injustice and cruelty of 
that court. | 

The death of the unhappy Count della Torre was soon public- 
ly known; but no man cared to speak of it, not even his nearest 
relations, nor so much as to mention his name, lest any thing 
should inadvertently escape them that might be construed into a 
disapprobation of the proceedings of the most holy tribunal; 
so great is the awe all men live in of that jealous and merciless 
court, 

(To be concluded in the next.) 


aa 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BreTHREN 
9 


A FRIEND of mine, lately put into my hand, a news-paper 
containing an extract from a * Recantation of a Deist.”? With 
the writer of the article 1 have been acquainted for several 
years ; and | am authorised to state, that he does not consider 
me saying too much of him, when I inform you, that he was a 
‘ fierce defender of deisim ;? that on all occasions he took the lead 
in the opposition to the scriptures and revealed religion,—and 
that many, very many of his hours were devoted to drilling the 
young recruits, and organizing a deistical club, to defend and 
propagate deism. He acquaints us in his recantation, how he 
became convinced of his error; and anxious to undo, as far as 
he can, the evils of his former life, he is willing that publicity 
may be given in every way, to those reflections that produced 
such a change of opinion in himself. As the reasonings and 
the recantation of this gentleman may have more weight with 
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deists, than any thing that can be offered by one, whose belief of 
the doctrines of Christianity, has never been called in question, 
I have taken the liberty of sending you the following for inser- 
tion, if you think it worthy of a place in your excellent Maga- 
zine. Iam, &c. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 4, 1820. ALEXANDER M‘Caine. 

“‘ How, say they, came this man so suddenly to change his 
principles, and from a fierce defender of deism, instantly become 
an apparent zealot in the cause of Christianity ?”? To this I an- 
swer, that the change was by no means so sudden as they may 
imagine; for I had doubts long before I knew their meaning, 
and when I did, I kept them within my own breast; and I can- 
didly confess that I] was determined not to part with favorite 
principles on slight or flimsy proof; especially as I saw that a 
recantation would bring upon me every species of imputed in- 
famy that malice could invent; but doubt succeeded doubt, and 
circumstance after circumstance occurred, until at last I was re- 
solved, fully and freely to investigate the two opposite systems, 
and bring them both to that touchstone by which all professions, 
all religions, all men and systems must be tried and fully proved, 
viz :—* By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The result of my enquiries then, take as follows. 

Ist. That I never saw, heard, or read of any man, woman or 
child that was reformed, either in whole or in part, by embrac- 
ing the principles of deism. ; 

2d. That I] have known bundreds, and heard of thousands who 
have been reformed by embracing Christianity. 

3d. That I have known industrious, sober men, who, imbibing 
the principles of deism, almost instantly became desperately 
wicked, and in many instances dangerous members of civil so- 
ciety. 

4th. That I have known some deists, and many scoffers at all 
religion, speedily, and effectually turned from the most aban- 
doned practices, by the preaching of the Gospel, to a life of righ- 
teousness which shewed itself by sobriety, charity, brotherly 
kindness and universal philanthropy. — 

5th. That I do not recollect ever hearing but one deist pro- 
fess really to believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

6th. That I never met witha man who professed to be a reai 
Christian, but what built his principal hopes upon the reality of 
a future state. 

7th. That I cannot, in all the deistical writings, find any laws 
to prevent wickedness, or encourage virtue, with rewards anc 
punishments annexed thereto. 
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8th. That in the scriptures all the crimes that man can pos- 
sibly commit, are, under the severest penalties, forbidden, and 
every possible virtue inculcated and encouraged, by promises 
of eternal and exceeding great rewards. 

9th. That I have known-some deists, and read of many, who, 
at the apparent point of death, were seized with the most horri- 
ble desparr, uttering th most bitter reflections against themselves 
for this total neglect of those duties commanded in the Guspel. 
But who ever heard of a Christian at the hour of death, des- 
pairing of the mercy of God, because he had all his life-time re- 
jected deism, and shunned the company of its professors? or 
even when long and fierce diseases had shaken the nervous sys- 
tem, and raging fevers inflamed the blood, have they ever been 
so far deranged, as to wish they had never been born, for not 
rejecting the Bible, as a wicked and mischievous imposition upon 
the human race ? 

From the above then, what reflections must arise, but that 
deism is essentially bad, and naturally produces wickedness. by 
taking away the foundation of all virtue, viz: the love and fear of 
God ? for what man can either love or fear God, who realiy be- 
lieves he intends to annihilate him, body, soul and spirit, or 


blend him with the common mass of inanimate matter. or send 


him after all his toil and care, bodily pain and mental sorrow, to 
vegetate in common grass ; or be re-animated, as chance directs, 
into reptiles, insects or beastial forms? With such unmanly, 

doglike faith as this, away fly all love, regard and fear of God. 

Laborious virtue, ion this faith, is transformed into the exireme 
of madness ; vice and pleasdrable wickedness, into the mas! just 
and rational pursuits of man; nay, crimes of every magattude 
may be committed with impunity. for of man be not immortal, God 
2s not omnipotent to punish his delinquency :—tierelvie, when he 
has become obnoxtuus to the laws of man, he may, by the fatal 
ball, the suffocating stream, or poisonous draught, put himself 
out of the power of laws, moral or divine, and thus compietely 
escape both temporal and eternal justice. 

Aad now, my old deistical friends, I ask you in the name of 
your boasted reason, are these notions calculated to reform, or 
corrupt mankind—to create, or to destroy social order, concord, 
har nony and civil liber y! 1—Are they not in their very nature, 
calculated to sap the foundation of virtue, produce immorality, 
breed confusion, and totally destroy all confidence between man 
and man ? and whether that very system you so ardently op;:ose, 
is not the only means of curbing the furious progress of your per- 
vicious tenets, which wouid, if once become universal, turn tis 
earth into a Hell, and involve even yourselves in such unexpect- 
ed misery, as would make you si: icerely pray for the reiurn of 
that religion, which you would then see, can only stem the tor- 
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rent of lawless villainy, by humanizing the obdurate heart—and 
shies alone can bend the stubborn will of man into humble obe- 
dience, and strict conformity to the laws of heaven. 

I conclude, by asserting that the foregoing is the effect of 
cool and deliberate reflection—that the sole end I have in view 
by the publication thereof, is, if possible, to undo what I and 
others have done, towards the propagation of deism. | have here- 
in stated facts and advanced opinions, and tor the truth of the 
one, and the sincerity of the other, f doin the most solemn man- 
ner, appeal to the God of my existence—and as such, | requesi all 
the editors of newspapers, who are not enemies to Christianity, 
to give it one insertion, that the fathers and pious heads of fam- 
ilies, may hold it up as a warning to the young and giddy; that 
neighbours may guard each other against the prevailing poison, 
and that deists, especially, may be inclined to pause a moment, 
and, if possible—consider. 


— --— 


T'o the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear Breturen, 


Ir you think the publication of the enclosed remarks, would 
have a useful tendency, please give them a place in your Month- 
ly Magazine. Monitor. 


TO PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL, , 


Every thing connected with, or any way appertaining to the 
worship of God, is of the utmost importance. Every act there- 
fore, of religious worship, should be entered upon with deliberate 
solemnity, conducted with holy fervour, and discharged with 


ability. But the exalted station which you hold in the church of 


Christ, gives « double importance to your labours in the great 
and glorious work of salvation. As heralds of the everlasting 
Gospel, sent forth to declare eternal life to a world of perishing 
sinners, the duties that devolve on you are arduous almost be- 
yond conception ; and can never be discharged to their full ex- 
tent, unless you abound with every temporal and spiritual qual- 
ification. It will readily be admitted, that the first, and per- 
haps the only essential requisite for a Minister of Christ, is the 
inspiration of the Spurit ; but unless you add to this blessed gift, 
the auxiliaries of acquired Knowledge; unless you put forth the 
whole -strength of intellectual effort, and call into action every 
faculty of the mind to co-operate with the dictates of God's 
spirit; you will see but little fruits of your labour. 

That deep theological science, which embraces just and accu- 
rate conceptions oi the revealed character of God—a_ thorough 
knowledge of the fall of man, and its lamentable consequences— 
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together with clear, and comprehensive views of the whole plan 
and economy of salvation; are as necessary to the complete 
success of your mission, as a knowledge of the primordial prin- 
ciples of Orthoepy, are to the enunciation of the Rbetorician. 
An anxious solicitude for the spread of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, an ardent desire for the salvation of sinners, and a natural 
volubility of utterance, are thought by many, to constitute the 
entire panoply of a Gospel Minister; but among the omnifari- 
ous hallucinations of human judgment, none are more palpably 
absurd and erroneous, than this. It is an opinion based upon a 
sandy foundation, which the strong current of daily experience, 
is rapidly sweeping away. However deep your piety— however 
fervent your zeal—however ardent your love—however fiducial 
your faith—and, however vigilant you may be in preaching the 
word—yet, be assured, you can never come to your hearers in 
the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel, unless you are deeply 
and thoroughly instructed in its doctrines. It is a very easy, 
and certainly no uncommon thing, for a preacher to emagine 
himself eminently qualified to dispense the Gospel of. Christ ; 
he may admire the correctness of his own theory, feel the force 
of his own arguments, see the exquisite beauty of his own illus- 
trations, adore the sublimity of his own thoughts, and pursue a 
favourite theme, until he finds himself melted into tears under 
the subduing strains of his own eloquence, while his audience is 
sinking recumbent, into the delicious repose of slumber. In 
vain he casts his enquiring eye from seat to seat, for the ap- 
plauding look, and the approving smile. Alas! Every head is 
bowed, not in prayer, but in dumb forgetfulness. Astonished 
and provoked, to find his eloquence without effect, except upon 
himself, the good man lifts his arm with holy indignation, and 
rouses his ungrateful hearers from their slumber, by a violent 
blow upon the pulpit. Under the irritation of the moment, he 
mixes asperity with just reproot, and loses the little remnant of 
his fading popularity. To see a congregation made up of the 

rofessed followers of Christ, sleeping under the sound of that 
Gospel, by which alone they expect salvation ; presents a scene 
which no feeling mind can contemplate without the most pain- 
ful sensations: to you, it must be doubly distressing. But what 
is the cause of this universally prevalent inattention of the hear- 
ers of the word? Is it because they are too hardened, insensible, 
and sluggish to hear? Or, is it because your sermons are too 
dull, spiritless, and weak to make them feel? There must be a 
fault on one side or the other; and while we freely acknowledge 
itis more generally found among the congregation, it is res- 
pectfully suggested to you, to recollect that it is possible for a 
wreacher to mistake the gift of Exhortation, for the gift of Pro- 
phesy, and'call upon his hearers to embrace doctrines, which he 
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1s utterly unable to explain, or understand. After all, you must 
admit, that the utility of your preaching can only be tested by 
the effects it produces on the minds of those who sit under your 
ministry ? And, what are these effects? Could you make your- 
selves invisible, and mix with your congregation on their way 
from church, you might derive some very useful lessons from 
their conversation. 

“How did you like the sermon?” “ Why—tolerably—well, 
he appears like a serious good-meaning man—I believe he 
means well, but—” Ah! my dear sirs, there is much more im- 
plied in this but, it is t6 be feared, than most of you are aware 
of. It is not always the peevish ebullition of a captious mind. 
It is not that notorious, detested, slanderous but, that murders 
reputation, by exciting groundless suspicion—It is the involun- 
tary exclamation of a sorrowful heart—It is, emphatically, the 
but of honest disappointment; such a disappointment, as a man 
would feel on seeing a few penurious dishes set upon the table, 
where he had been invited, and where he confidently expected, 
to partake of a plentiful delicious banquet. 

You come forward to your hearers in the capacity of teachers ; 
we therefore, expect to be ably instructed into the mysteries of 
the Gospel. You profess to have been taught of God; we 
therefore deem you capable of instructing us im all wisdom. 
You claim the gift of Prophesy ; we expect to find in you those 
intelligent scribes, who are deeply instructed in the kingdom of 
heaven; whose minds are so plentifully stored with divine truths, 
as to enable them to bring forth from the rich treasures of the 
Gospel things new and old. 

With these expectations, and under these impressions, we 
assemble in the house of God, to hear the word of eternal truth 
dispensed, not only in the power, but in the demonstration of the 
spirit; and while the audience is hushed in deep attention, you 
rise—open the sacred volume—select your text—divide your 
discourse into Ist. 2d. and 3d. propositions, and promise a 
clear, lucid, and full ecclaircissement of the whole. After thus 
fixing our aitention, and exciting our expectation, you proceed, 
sometimes in a languid, monotonous tone, but more frequently 
in a strain of boisterous unconnected declamation, to elucidate 
the subject. After stunning our ears for a half hour, or more, 
with a vociferous Copia Verbarum, without imparting any im- 
portant, or useful information, our attention begins to relax: 
not because we hear nothing, but because we hear too much 





We hear abundance of unintelligible, general terms, trite re- 
marks, amusing stories, trifling anecdotes, blunt reproofs, ap- 
palling threats, and an almost continual repetition of the text; 
but we look in vain for the promised explanation. Impatience 
succeeds to disappointment; we lift our eyes instinctively to 
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the clock, and wish the sermon at an end. The profligate 
and gay part of the congregtion, turn their minds upon the 
luxuries of pleasure, and the endless varieties of fashion ; the 
sluggard folds his arms, and seeks relief in a composing nap ; 
while the devout Christian bows his head for the more profitable 
employment of holy meditation. 

When you ascend the pulpit, there is nothing you so much 
desire, as the serrous and close attention of your hearers ; and, 
could they see the beauty, and feel the force of your subject, as 
you see and feel, your object would at once be effected. But 
vou must recollect that you have already thought and reflected 
on it: they have not. You have made your subject perfectly 
familiar to you, by premeditation; it is entirely new to them. 
Now, if you would wish them to enter immediately into your 
views, participate in your feelings, and pursue with avidity, 
your train of thought, you can only effect your purpose, 1st. By 
opening your subject in such a clear, pointed, definite, and un- 
equivocal manner, as to give your hearers a complete under- 
standing of your intention, and let them see at once, the full 
scope of your design ; 2d. by supperting your propositions with 
such powerful, conclusive arguments, as shall carry irresistible 
conviction to the mind; and 3d. by a close, energetic applica- 
tion, urged from rational motives, and enforced rather by ap- 
peals to reason, than to the passions. If yoursermons do not 


possess the vital spirit of theology, the very soul and pith ot 


Divinity—if they are not sufliciently instructing, interesting, 
energetic and impressive, to keep your audience awake, all other 
means will prove ineffectual. Reproofs and remonstrances, 
will be thrown away ; You may point out the indecency, ab- 
surdity and disgrace, of sleeping in Church—you may scold, 
and fret, and accuse, as much, and as often as you please— you 
may smite with the fist—stamp with the foot—and bring into 
action all the combined powers of your mental, verbal, and 
muscular exertions; but it will all—all be in vain. The mind 
is a rational, active principle, always upon the wing in pursuit 
of knowledge ; and when it goes out in search of spiritual in- 
formation, it will not be satisfied with superficial reasoning, am- 


biguous arguments, and unsubstantial doctrines If it does not 


find that instrucuon it seeks in your sermons, it turns away in 
despair, and flies off in quest of pleasure, or sinks into the ob- 
livion of sleep. When therefore, we hear all your propositions, 
your divisions, and subdivisions, begin and end, in an oft re- 
peated, and ineffectual exhortation; a:ter charitably allowing 
that your intentions are pure, and that your meaning is good, 
we may well, from the impulse of a sorrowful heart, exclaim—~ 
hut! 
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The manner of your preaching, as well as the matter, is also 
highly deserving of your attention; for however richly your 
minds may be stored with scriptural knowledge, if you are not 
able to communicate it in a correct and pleasing style, it will 
not be heard with pleasure, nor received to advantage. To im- 
part religious instruction, is your only object: it is in fact the 
Alpha and Omega of your mission; and when you recollect 
that there is no other possible way of conveying this instruction, 
except through the organs of speech, you must acknowledge the 
vast importance of cultivating a chaste, correct and graceful de- 
livery. The great and glorious truths of the Gospel, lose much 
of their force and grandeur by being uttered in a coarse ungram- 
matical style. 

Men who, in their official capacities, are called to speak on 
subjects far less important than yours, make it the height of their 
ambition to excel in the powers of oratory. The Lawyer is not 
permitted to approach the Bar, until he has made himself master 
of the language in which his sentiments are to be delivered ; 
and yet the importance of his labours, when compared with 
yours, dwindles into utter insignificance. He is pleading to fill 
his Client’s purse with earthly treasure, which will soon be cor- 
roded with rust, or purloined by thieves; you are pleading, to 
put the indigent sinner in possession of that heavenly treasure 
which shall endure forever. He is labouring to shield the 
criminal from the laws of man, that have power only over the 
body ; you are labouring to save the guilty, condemned sinner, 
from the dreadful curses of the infrangible laws of God. Be- 
hold! the precious object of your, and your Seviour’s love! 
See! how the guilty, trembling culprit, shrinks from the ex- 
itious flames, that roll in terrific majesty from Sinai’s crater ; 
while stern, unbending Justice. with inexorable look, and ful- 
minating voice, cries, cut the rebel down; transfixed with hor- 
ror, he utters a wild despairing scream, and heaves the groan of 
anguish. Now is the time for you to intercede—will you not 
raise your imploring hands to heaven, and deprecate the throne 
of grace in his behalf? Will you not lift the suppliant eye, and 
cry, “ Lord! spare him yet another, and another year?” Will 
you not in such a case be fervent, importunate, eloquent ? Shall 
the Statesman, the Soldier, the Lawyer, the Judge, the Actor, 
shall these all exceed you in the correctness, force, beauty, and 
sublimity of language? Shall they captivate and subdue their dis: 
ciples, by the flexanimous powers of eloquence? Shall the trivial 
subjects of War,. Litigation, and Politics, be delivered in such 
strength and majesty of elocution, as to give them an importance 
they as not possess ? And, will you not study to clothe your ideas 


in all the splendour of rhetorical diction, while-declaring the de- 
crees of the great Jehovah, and prenunciating the future destiny 
Vor. If. | 19 
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of the Righteous and the Wicked? Shall the histrionic mimi, 
give to fiction the sembl:nce of reality, and transform shadows into 
substance by the propelling influence of graceful and energetic 
language? And will you mouth out the edicts of holy inspiration 
in a coarse redundant style—the mere fragments of empiric 
speech? Shall worldly orators outstrip you in scientific know- 
ledge, and transcend you in successful and eloquent delivery ? 
God forbid ! Let the truths youannounce, be clothed in a language 
suited to their importance; let it be bold, deliberate, accurate, en- 
gaging and dignified ; and if it does not always soar on the wings 
of eloquence, let it not sink below mediocrity: above all, take 
care that you never suffer it to crawl in disgusting vulgarity. 
Do you suppose a good speaker can listen with pleasure to 
such enunciation as the following, * Christ’s Maer-a-cles—The 
goo! Sa-mer-i tan—Be-nif-i-cent Creator—Sove reign i-ty of 
Godl—lI-ten-e-rant Preachers—Stu-pen-du-ous power—Mag-ni- 


do not complsin. We subscribe cheertully to your piety, and 
e»ndour. Of zeal, you have sufficient; of words, enough—more 


than enough. But 











A number of our friends, having expressed considerable anx- 
iety occasioned by a paragraph from one of the Eastern News- 
papers, and which has had an extensive circulation, by being 
transcribed into other papers, purporting that the pews in a new 
Methodist Meeting-House in Bucksport, Maine, have been sold 
for upwards of two thousand dollars more than the cost of the 
House, we consider it our duty, as the organs of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to give the real 
friends of the economy of our churches, the fullest assurance 
that no House of worship can either be.built or sold as above, 
except it be done in direct violation of the constituted authori- 
ties of the church. It is not our province, with the information 
we possess relative to the above report, to pronounce it true or 
false ; but we sincerely hope it may prove to be without foun- 
dation. ‘The following extract from the Resolutions passed by 
the General Conference at the last session, held in Baltimore in 
May, 1816, will clearly prove the sentiments of that body rela- 
tive to the manner of building Houses of worship, and support- 
ing the Christian ministry. : 

Resolution 3. Resolved, &c. that the manner of building 
houses of religious worship with pews is contrary to the rules of 
our economy, and inconsistent with the interests of our socie- 
ties.” 

‘Resolution 4. Resolved, &c. that it is the opinion of this 
Conierence that the practice of assessing, and collecting taxes 
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by civil Law for the support of the ministers of the gospel, is 
contrary to the temporal economy of our church, and inconsis- 
tent with apostolic example ; that it goes to. impede the progress 
of experimental religion, and destroy the itinerant plan: and 
the Superintendents, with all the Annual Conterences, are here- 
by desired to take such measures as in their judgment will most 
eff-ctually cure such an evil.” 

From the preceding resowtions it clearly appears that what- 
ever innovations may have been practised by individuals, the 
General Conference, where our ecclesiastical regulations origi- 
nate, is fully determined to preserve our houses of worship as 
free as the Gospel we preach in them, and that the poor shall 
never be deprived, among the Methodist, of hearing the word 


of life, because they are unable to purchase or hire a seat in a 
Tue Epirors. 


pew. 
ID Re 
Religious and Missionary Intelligence. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REV. J. CUNNYNGHAM, DATED RUS- 
SELL COUNTY, VIRGINIA, NOV. 23, 1819. 


I rejoice to inform you that our prospects are much more pleas- 
ing than they have been for years past, around this district, 
(Holston.) I will give you an anecdote of a deist at one of our 
Camp- meetings, held last August in Washington county, Va. 

The encampment was probably about halfa mile from his 
house. ‘To accommodate his wife, and rich relatives, the latter 
of whom were encamped on the ground, he would come to meet- 
ing in the daytime, but would neither come himself, nor suffer 
his wife to come at night. On the Sabbath, at the close of the 
afternoon services, I desired all pious persons, and all mourners 
to retire in secret to pray: his wife was among the mourners, 
and it pleased the Lord to set her soul at liberty before she re- 
turned to the meeting ground. 1| believe | never saw a more 
happy person in my life, than she appeared to be. He came 
to her, and observed, “‘ Madam, | hope you will never act in 
such a manner hereafter as to make people believe you are not 
now in earnest.” ‘ Why Mr. ———” replied she, ‘it is no 


matter ; you believe there is no reality in it any how.” “Well, 
you do,” said he, “and that will do as well.”? He is now one 
of the most zealous members of our Society in the Holston Dis- 
trict. He laid his new fiddle on the fire and burned it, and dis- 
missed all his deistical books, and his house is now.a house of 


prayer. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM DANIEL DE VINNE, TO REV. T. MASON, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE MISSIONARY AND BIBLE 
SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Parish St. Martins, Louisiana, Dec. 24, 1819. 

Dear Baoruer, 

Merrine with the Constitution of a Missionary Society in 
the city of New-York, whose sphere of action embraces ‘“ the 
French of Louisiana,” I was induced to address you, that I 
might receive from the Association any advice, or helps, which 
they might be disposed to give. Riding in the southern part of 
this state, mostly among the French population, I have frequent 
opportunities of distributing bibles, testaments and tracts among 
them in their own language: the two former I can obtain.in sul- 
ficient quantities from the Auxiliary Bible Society of this state ; 
but tracts of the right size, and suitable kinds, are extremely 
scarce. If our Tract Society in your city were to turn some of 
their prints into French, and send them to this country, perhaps 
they could not. serve the cause oft Religion in a better way. 
There are some good tracts here ; but they are either too large, 
or on subjects illy suited to the present state of the inhabitants. 
Something that would convince of sin—expose their vices— 
alarm the conscience, or point out the errors of popery, or in- 
sufliciency of natural religion, would, I believe, be read with ea- 
gerness and profit. And tracts. in many instances, would to me, 
be an easy introduction to families, where | might have an op- 
portunity of more largely explaining our doctrine, and enforcing 
the necessity of a change of heart. and holiness of life. 

Being so remotely separated from my brethren at the north, 
and hearing but little Religious intelligence, I have long wished 
to see the Numbcrs of our Magazine. If you would send them 
monthly, by mail, to Attakapas, par. de St. Martins, Louisiana, 
you would do me an unspeakable service. 

Dear Brother, pray For us. We are, at this remote outpost, 
endeavouring to testify of the grace of God to men.—Few be- 
lieve our report; but, bless God, there are some who mourn for 
the iniquity of the people. 

Hoping for the same common home and inheritance in Heav- 
en, Dear Brother, [ remain your’s in Christian fellowship. 

Daniet De Vinne. 


— — + 


Lhe following is the Report of a Committee appointed by the 
Standing Committee of the Methodi Tract Society in this 
City, for the distribution of Tracts. 


Your Committee for supplying the Military Posts, Navy-yard, 
Government vessels, Jail, Bridewell, State-Prison, Hospital, 
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Orphan Assylum, and Alms-House, report that they have distri- 
buted tracts since their last report as follows : Garrison on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, Capt. Read. 350: Government vessel, 150: do. 
100: Navy-Yard, Commodore Evans, 220: Marine Hospital, 
Dr. Marshall, 80: Ship Washington, Lieut. Gregory, 120: 
Ship Cyane, ready for sea, 400 men, Capt. Trenchard, 350: 
Personally distributed through the city, public houses, public 
offices, boarding-houses, groceries, barber’s shops, and in the 
streets and markets, 500: Debtor’s jail, 170: Bridewell, 150: 
State-Prison, 290: Hospital, 180: Orphan Assylum, 165: Alms- 
House, 300—Total 3125. 

The reception of your committee, at all. the above places, has 
rendered their duty a delight. To the Officers of the garrisons, 
of the ships, and of the navy-yard, who have aided the exertions 
of your Committee. we feel extremely grateful: their manifest 
regard to the moral and religious discipline of their soldiers and 
sailors, elevates the character of our Commanders, and encour- 
ages an assurance in the enterprize. to which, on future occa- 
sions, it must inevitably lead. It is worthy of remark that we 
neither heard an oath, or witnessed a case of intoxication, ex- 
eept on board one ship. At the debtor’s jail we found thetn at 
cards at noon-day ; but they accepted the tracts. At Bridewell, 
not being permitted to present them personally, they were thank- 
fully received by the keeper, who promised faithfully, to dis- 
tribute them. 

The New York Hospital, opens an extensive field for useful- 
ness. Though health is one of the greatest of temporal blessings, 
yet the want of it is not without its use; it induces us to resign 
our worldly hopes ; and serves to detach us from a place, where 
we are to have-so short and uncertain a residence. To the 
inmates of this charitable institution, your tracts were welcome. 

As all printed or written communications, are subjected to 
the inspection of the keeper of the State prison, we left our 
tracts with him, with assurances that they should be read and 
distributed. We also presented a parcel to each of the Turn- 
keys, and requested Brother Covel, who was to preach in the 
prison the ensuing Sabbath, to vive them an introduction from 
the pulpit there. Institutions consecrated to charity, command 
the admiration of mankind. ‘The Orphan Assylum at Green- 
wich, under the direction of Mr. & Mrs. Mc Farlan, cherishing 
within its walls, one hundred and thirty fatherless and mother- 
less children, fed, clothed, educated, and apparently happy, 
a an assemblage interesting to the eye and moving to the 

eart of humanity: they are taught the fear of God—to repeat 
portions of scripture, sacred music, reading, writing, and cy- 
phering.-—This institution was long the object of the pious 
exertions of Mrs. Graham, and her surviving colleague, Mrs. 
Hoffman. 
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Of all institutions in America, the Alms-House deserves no- 
tice: it affords an extensive field for the distribution of tracts ; 
it contains within its walls 2000 paupers and 300 convicts, 
besides a male and female school,-and various manufactories, 
To the courtesy of the Superintendents, Mr. Furman and 
Mr. Hoogland, we feel extremely grateful in granting us full 
ingress and egress to the institution, in which your committee 
have spent twelve half days, during which we adopted the 
usual plan of visiting each apartment, of which there are 
about eighty ; presenting its inmates with an assorted parcel 
of Tracts, accompanied with an address, assuring them of the 
necessity of religion, the awfulness of death, and a day of judg- 
ment. We also met witha few professors, and a Methodist class 
of eighteen, some bibles, and tracts left by the Friends. The 
female school attached to this institution consists of 120 little 
girls, under the instruction of Mrs. Fairburn; they are taught 
reading, writing, and arthmetic, among which are 16 testament 
readers, and 48 spellers. The male school under two superin- 
tendents, consisting of 200 scholars, who are taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

Your Committee cannot close this report, without recording 
a tribute of praise to God; not only in directing, and open- 
ing their way, inthe distribution of these little messengers, 
but also for the preaching of the gospel at Governor’s Island, and 
an invitation at Bedlow’s Island. At all the above places, your 
Committee were invariably solicited to renew their visits. A 
few instances among many which shew the utility of tracts, and 
which fell under the immediate observation of one of your Com- 
mittee, may be inserted here. A pious young woman, at ser- 
vice, became, unsolicited, a subscriber to this institution: de- 
lighting in an opportunity to do good, she immediately carried 
Tract No. 29 to one of her acquaintance, which produced keen 
conviction, and, it is hoped will end in a thorough conversion, 
May the example of this young woman, who was enabled, by 
appropriating only eight pence a month from her annual wages, 
to become a subscriber, inspire others to go and do likewise. 

Brother De Forrest presented No. 28 to a dancer, after a 
night passed in revelling, in which he had spent six dollars : 
he was much affected on reading it, and declared he would 
never go to another ball. le then presented him with No. 9, 
and he ‘leclared he would never swear again. Some time after 
one of his companions invited him. to attend a ball, which he 
declined, presenting him the two tracts to read and reflect. 

Tract No. 9 was presented to an apprentice boy, which ef- 
fected his reformation «s it respects swearing. 

Note the facility with which sin may be reproved, through 
the medium of tracts. A person standing on one end of the 
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Battery, heard horrid imprecations from the other end, proceed- 
ing from a number of sailors; he dispatched a little boy with 
No. 9, which was received and read by one of them to the 
others. Your Committee have reason, in the emphatical lan- 
guage and fervent spirit of Paul, to go on thanking God, and 
taking courage. 

ROBERT MATHISON, 

RICHARD SEAMAN, 

NEHEMIAH GREGORY. 


SS 
COPY OF A LETTER TO REV. JAMES QUINN. 


Cincinnatti, Dec. 9, 1819. 
Dear Brortuer, 

THrovueu divine mercy I have just reached home, after an 
absence of about seven weeks, during which time I have had 
good meetings in general; hut none so good as at Charles- 
Town, on the Great Kenhawa. There has been about sev- 
enty added to eur Church in this new circuit since Con- 
ference. This includes a part of Mason and Kenhawa coun- 
ties, Virginia, and is called Big Kenhawa circuit.-—Broth- 
er Francis Wilson, who travels on this circuit, states as fol- 
lows :—** About the 10th of October, | commenced preaching 
in Charles-Town, and five joined society. ‘Tuesday following 
seven: and near this, on a funeral occasion, twenty joined. 


On a creek, seventeen miles from this, twelve have been added, 


and in the Salt Works twelve. Since the above, in Charles- 
Town and its vicinity fifteen have been added, and in various 
parts of the circuit there has been considerable increase.” At 
the first quarterly meeting fifteen adults and infants were bap- 
tized. 

Our second quarterly meeting commenced in Charles-Town, 
on the 20th November. On Saturday afternoon and night 
about two hundred and fitty attended. On Sunday morning we 
hada very profitable love-feast: at eleven o’clock about five 
hundred people attended preaching and sacrament with great 
solemnity, and tears of joy and sorrow were mingled with shouts 
of praise : five joined society. Monday night | preached in 
the Salt-Works, to a crouded audience of attentive hearers.— 
Tuesday night | returned to Charles-Town, and preached at Mr. 
Watson’s, toa large assembly, | mean for the mountains of 
Virginia. It is remarkable that | baptized sixty-one adults and 
infants during this quarterly meetin 

A sister Hendricks, who is the mother of seventeen children, 
fifteen of whom are living, walked seventeen miles to this meet- 
ing, and being filled with joy in believing, she leaped and praised 
God with the vigour of youth. Brother Wilson informs me, that 
a little boy about ten years old experienced religion, and went 
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to lodge with an uncle of his by the name of Cavender: when 
bed-time came on, the boy, seeing the family about to retire, 
said, ‘Uncle, are you not going to pray with us?? ‘ Why, 
child,’ said he, ‘1 cannot pray; I never prayed in my life: 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ if you will all kneel down, I will pray for 
you.’ They did so, and while he was praying the old gentle- 
man, sixty years of age, was awakened ; and he, and almost 
the whole neighbourhood, have since joined society. I saw the 
boy myself, and he seems to possess the power of religion. 

The following I received from brother William Holman. A 
gentleman in county, Kentucky, owned a black man, who 
experienced religion, joined our society, and became a speaker 
among the coloured people. His master whipped him, to make 
him desist from serving the Lord, and engaged the patrollers to 
whip him whenever they caught him out holding meetings. All 
this was unsuccessful. His master then procured a cowskin, 
and tied himup, and told him he would kill him, except he 
would promise to desist from prayinge He began, and when 
tired, said, ‘ will you pray any more?” ‘“ Yes,” replied the 
black man. After becoming desperate in anger, and finding 
his cruelty unsuccessful, he cut the rope, and ordered the ne- 
gro to quit the farm, and never return. He did so: but ina 
few hours after his master was struck with a pain over his eye, 
and in dreadful delirium he was quickly driven away in his 
wickedness. I saw the man working on the streets in Paris : 
the heirs receive his wages, and he is faithful to God; but has 
not since returned to the farm. 

Should you think any part of the above worthy a place in our 
Magazine, you may forward it for that purpose; and if any 
good is done thereby, the praise shall redound to God alone. 


Yours in love, 
ALEXANDER CUMMINS. 
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Obituary. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear Breturen, 
You will confer a favour on me, and many of your readers, by inserting the 
following notice in the next number of your Magazine. : 
Respectfully yours, ‘ FRANCIS HALL. 


New-York, January 21, 1820. 
DIED, 


At Montreal, on the 4th inst. the Rev. Jurora Seager, aged 24, Methodist 
Missionary. Mr. Seager was a young man of uncommon piety, useful as a 
Preacher of the gospel, and one whose labours have been greatly blessed.— 
He has been called from us in the midst of tuese labours ; the churchof Christ 
will long mourn the loss of a valuable member.—He rests from his labours ; 


his works will follow him. 








